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The French Water Carrier and his Famaly. 


MONG the concourse of strangers who ase continually flocking 
to Paris, and who readily exchange the oid manners of their 
grandfathers for the new fashions of the capital, some are shielded 
from the general contagion by natural.good sense, and habits which 
they have happily contracted in their childhood, ‘These honest 
country folks, who have not been spoiled by a residence in Paris, 
present a peculiar case of physiognomy ; their manners, the'r cus- 
toms—all serve to distinguish them from the native Parisians. 
‘These exceptions are by no means uncommon in the plebeian 
class. The lower order of people usually remat faithful to the first 
impressions they have received : their memoirs happily retain the 
rigid principles which prudent foresight has engraved ou their minds 
accustomed to privations from the very cradle, they disdain the en- 
joyments which wealth procures, and all their happiness rests within 
the circle of their own families. Whilst the rich speculator dreads 
the idea of sharing among a numerous string of heirs the millions 
which chance bas thrown into his hands, and prays that Heaven will 
grant Lim only one son to perpetuate his name ; the poor mechanic, 
full of hope in Providence, and confidence in his own strength and 
industry, views without disquictude a cluster of children rising 
round him, whose robust health is frequently their only fortune. 
Whilst I was reading over in a low tone of voice these reflections, 
which were intended as an introduction to my article, Andre softly 
entered my closet, and leaning with his back againstthe wall, list- 
ened to me with the attention of ajudge. When I had finished, a 
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nod of his head informed me that what I had written met with his 
approval, Then assuming that mysterious tone, which he always 
reserves for important communications, my old servant informed me 
that Giroux, our water-carrier, was waiting in the anti-chamber till 
J should be at leisure to give him an audience. I immediately de- 
sired Andre to shew him in. 

Giroux was a man apparently upwards of sixty, and though he 
bore evident signs of age and a life devoted to hard labour, yet his 
countenance was animated by health and cheerfulness, Aiter re- 
peatedly rollingand unrolling the immense brim of bis round hat, 
and having twenty times drawn buck his right foot, which as it 
slid slong the ground, left visible traces of his numerous bows, 
Giroux at length ventured to speak. For some time his discourse 
turned wholly upon me: I was his oldest customer, and but for the 
rich wine-merchant wlio had latety come to reside tm the neighbour- 
hood, I should be his best. I soon perceived that this torrent of 
compliments had turned his attention from the real object of his 
visit, and [ thought it expedient to restore his recollection by making 
some inquiries respecting his family. Thank Heaven, replied Giroux, 
they are all well, and | have come to request that you will do us 
the honour tv be present at a ceremony, which [ hope will increase 
our happiness. My youngest daughter is to be married next week ; 
the betrothing will take place the day after to-morrow ; and if, Sir, 
you could sacrifice a few hours to us, it will afford the bride great 
pleasure fo have your signature on the contract. Though this inv- 
tation was somewhat singular, yet it was given with so much 
frankness and sincerity that [could not possibly decline it; and 
when he assured me that no stranger, except myself, was to be pre- 
sent, I could not avoid feeling a little flattered by the preference. 
llow easily vanity connects itself with every thing. 

Giroux’ apartments were on the fourth and uppermost story of 
the house in which he lodged. His name was inscribed in large 
characters on the door ; | knocked, and a little boy between five 
and six years of age, who came to give me admittance, conducted 
me into a little room, the walls of which were covered with flowered 
paper. Eight wicker chairs, a chest of drawers of walnut tree wood, 
aud a mahogany table, composed the furniture of this apartment, 
where cleanliness was the principal ornament. The window curtains 
of white calico, answered the double purpose of softening down the 
light, and tempering the heat of the sun. Several portraits, both 
male aud female, chiefly drawn in crayons, and tramed in’ black 
wood, were hung round the walls. 

After I had waited for some minutes, Giroux made his appearance, 
Ile begged that I would pardon his want of attention, observing he 
was sv perplexed he scarcely knew what he was about, and adding, 
with a significant smile, that he did not expect so much punctuality 
on my part. I told him that f had been amusing myself by looking 
at the portraits which adurned his Sa/on. An! suid he, they re- 
presenta few of my ancestors, 
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“These are the portraits of my grandfather and my father, whom I 
succeeded in the business of a water carrier. Those are likenesses of 
of my uncles, one a carpenter at Clermont, and the other, arf 
Aubergiste at Issoudun. This represents one of my consins who 
was kilied in the army, and thatis an old auntof mine who brought 
me up; that unfinished picture was intended for one of my sisters, 
whom sorrow brought to an untimely grave ; she never got the better 
of her husband’s death. ‘The lad who opened t'e door to you is her 
son: I have adopted him, and my children have promised to con- 
tinue the adoption after my death. Bat here is one, said he (pointing 
to another portrait) which we would fain exclude from our family 
connections. It is the living image of one of my cousins, who fell a 
victim toambition. He was above following his father’s trade, and 
came to Paris to try his fortune. Young and inexperienced, but full 
of vanity and egotism, my poor cousin was soon duped by those who 
had less money and more wit than himself. 1] never saw this un- 
fortunate relation but twice. In the days of his prosperity he 
invited us all toa fete,at which he took care to assemble only 
his own relations; he displayed all the extravagance that vanity 
could dictate, for the purpose of exciting our astonishment. But, 
alas 1 five years afterwards, [ was summoned by a Commissary of 
Police, to go and own his body at La Morgue. 

in the meanwhile the bride had finished his toilette. The family 
party began to arrive, and they entered theroom, Madame Giroux, 
in a brocade petticoat and wlute dimity body, presented her daughter 
to me, Louise was not pretty; but an expression of eandour and 
intelligence gave an indescribable charm to her countenance. Her 
dress consisted of a white muslin gown, with a bouquet of orange 
flowers tastefully disposed in her hair. She received my cougratu- 
lations with an air of mudesty and grace which rendered her doubly 
interesting. er intended husband appeared in the dress of a me- 
chanic. His father in law had informed me that he was a carpenter. 
M. Giroux then introduced me to all the members of his numerous 
family, who seemed to be united together by bonds even more solid 
than those of relationship. Previous to the reading of the contract, 
(or rather, the stipulations which supplied its place) Giroux, as head 
of the family, delivered the following singular address to the young 
couple. “ Georges, when I married this good woman (pointing to 
Madame Giroux) | was neither so old nor in such promising circum- 
stances as youare; but I spared no efforts to render her happy. 
We have now lived forty one years under the same roof, and though 
we have occasionally experienced misfortunes, we always enjoyed 
domestic tranquillity. Js it not rue, wife And thanks to the Foun- 
tain de Jouvence, if we could go back tothe time when we were 
twenty, it would only be to pursue the same course over avain.” 
* Yes indeed, husband, ” exclaimed Madame Giroux, who was for 
some moments unable to repress her tears. 

« Georges,” continued Giroux,” Louise is a good girl; she never 

concealed trom her parents the attachment she entertained for you, 
an| we have every reason to expect that you will prove yourself 
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worthy of her, . We have now to shew you that you are. entering 
into an honest family. ‘The good old man then drew his chair near 
athe table, and opened a large volume bound in green, which he had 
brought into the room with him, This register, said he, contains the 
geod actions of our forefathers; it is an inheritance which descends 
to the eldest son of every branch, who in his turn, inseribes ali the 
honourable deeds of which he has been either the hero or the witness, 
It is the first book which is put into our childrens’ hands, and it proves 
to them, that they need not go out of their own family to seek exam- 
ples of virtue and probity. Itis the best lesson that their tender 
minds can receive.” 

Every one listened with a kind of reverence to the extracts which 
were read from the gteer book. It contained indeed no mention of 
heroic actions and memorable feats, but it was full of traits of honour, 
devotedness, and gratitude, calculated to cherish in the mind the 
interest which gvod actions inspire, and to create a wish to resemble 
those whose lives the volume recorded. 

‘The contract was then signed, and the party proceeded to another 
room, where the dinner was laid out. A place was assigned to me 
between the bride and her father, and I was the object of their con- 
stant attention. The dinner was cheerful, without noise. A few 
songs were sung at its conclusion. Every member of the family 
produced some liithe present for the biide or bridegroom. Louise 
returned thanks with the most perfect grace: she had none of that 
affected modesty which leads a young woman to cast down her eyes 
by calculation ; she gave free utterance to the feelings of ber heart, 
and her joy was shared by all the family. 

The evening was spent in playing at various little games, which 
reminded the old people of the innocent diversions of their youth. 
As soon as the clock struck ten, old Giroux informed the party that 
it was time to separate. “* We are all in need of rest,” said he, 
** and the sun never rises sooner then I do, ‘The pleasate of to day 
must not enreach on the business of to morrow.” 

The party were now preparing to take their leave, when Louise 
turning towards her parents, with one of those looks, the power of 
which is irresistible, entreated that they would pronounce a blessing 
on her choice. In a moment all hands were raised over the young 
lovers ; every one addressed a prayer to dleaven fur their long felicity, 
and I was not the last to wish that they might inherit the happincss 
and virtues of the family. 


Le Bonuomnne. 





Isle of Poros and Plain of Olympia. 
From Dodwell’s Tour in Greece. 


HE Isle of Poros is inhabited entirely by Greeks, who are rich 
and industrious traders, almost independent, and extremely i 
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solent and inhospitable to strangers. It was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that we could prevail upon a merchant to let us pass the 
night in one of his !umber rooms ; aud which we did not effeet till 
he had made us wait three hours at his door, fastingand cold. The 
worst kind of Greeks are those of Poros, Hydrea, and some of the 
commercial islands, where they think themselves independent, 
because not under the immediate bondage of Turkish despotism. 
They have all the disgusting impudence of emancipated slaves, and 
are characterized by an overbearing and coniemptvous manner, 
which is far more offensive thanthe haughty, though genteel and 
dignified, deportment of the ‘Turks. 

1 feel myself imperiously bound to prefer the plain statements of 
impartial truth to every other consideration, and consequently I 
shall not scruple to declare that I never found any Turkish insolence 
or brutality so disgusting as the little despicable pride and low im- 
pertinence of the contemptible and filciy inhabitants of Poros. The 
Greeks are no where so courteous and civiliged as in villages, par- 
ticularly when suffering under the united pressure of poverty and 
despotism, and governed by a ‘Turk. I have indeed heard the former 
conless that fair dealing is litle practised and justice little respected 
among them ; unless they are awed by the despotic presence of ‘a 
voivode. 

My janissary, Ibrahim, with all the insolence of a common Tark, 
was highly offended at the oir of independence that was assumed by 
the Greeks of Poros, and felt particularly shocked at their wearing 
arins and coloured slippers like Mussulmans. It was extremely 
amusing to observe the contest between prudence and indignation, 
which was evidently working in his soul. Circumstances were now 
changed ; and he could no longer indalge himself in his usual ejacu- 
lations of ‘ pig and ‘dog !’ but was compelled to submit to similar 
derogatory epithets from those whom be had been accustomed from 
his infancy to consider as slaves. The scene was so truly ridiculows, 
that my visit to Poros, even with all the insults and bad fare that 4 
experienced, was fully compensated by the retributive justice which 
now overwhelmed him with the same mortifying outrage with which 
I had so frequently seen him assail the Greeks, and which J often 
had the greatest difficulty to repress. It was no easy matier vo 
prevent him trom returning to the coutment and sleeping amongst 
the bushes, rather than continue the object of their contemptuous 
Jeers, and the witness of such unuseal abominations. 

‘The plain of Olympia is a fertile cornfield, and the soil is saturated 
with the muddy depositions of the Alpheios, which overilows at least 
once a year. ‘The earth is consequently raised above its original 
level; and, no doubt, conceals many rich remains of ancient 
sculpture and magniticence. lhe wumber of altars and statues men- 
tioned by Pausanias is truly surprising. Besides four hundred and 
thirty-five statues of gods, heroes, and celebrated persons, which he 
particularly describes, he frepuently mentions others in amass. ile 
also cuumerates many statues of horses, lions, and other animals» 
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and several carsof bronze. Nero threw many of the finest statucs 
into the Jatrine, or common sewers, which conducted to the Alpheios. 
The Tiber, at Rome, is supposed to contain a vast assemblage of 
ancient sculpture; and thoughts are entertained of turning its course 
in order to explore its hidden treasures. The diversion of the Alpheois 
from its present channel might be effected with less difficulty, and 
would probably be attended with greater profit. 

It was afavourite plan of the learned Winkelmann to raise a sub- 
scription for the excavation of the Olympic plain. If such a project 
should ever be consummated, we may confidently hope that the 
finest specimens of sculpture, as well as the most curious and valuable 
remains, will be brought to light. No place abounded with such 
numerous offerings to the gods, and with such splendid and beautr- 
ful representions in marble and in bronze. Pausanias,in bis tour 
through this country, saw several remains of curs, shields, and arms, 
which were discovered in excavating near the column of Oenomaos. 
The fishermen, at this day, frequently dragup in their nets, from 
the bed of the Alpheios, the remains of ancient armour and utensils 
of bronze. . 

The helmets which are found at Olympia are generally so ex. 
tremely thin, that I should doubt whether they were ever used in 
war. Pausanias informs us, that some ran at the games armed with 
helmets, shields, and beots ; and the light armour which 1s found at 
Olympia was probably used for that purpose rather than in military 
operations, The light Olympian armour was also probably worn 
in processions ; for of that practice we have numerous profs. Many 
of the figures in the Panathenaie procession are armed with helmets : 
and charioteers, in the same warlike attire, are frequently represented 
on sculptured marble, and on painted vases, 

It is evident that warlike armour was of considerable weight; for 
Plutarch asserts, that Alkimos, the Epirote, one of the officers of 
Deinetrios, son of Antigonos, wore a complete suit of armour which 
weighed two talents, equal to about a hundred and twenty pounds ; 
whereas the armour of the other soldiers seldom exceeded half that 
weight. Plutarch also says, that Zoilos of Cyprus made two 
Cuirasses of iron for Demetrios, weighing each no more than forty 
mine, which is equal to about as many pounds. The helmets and 
shields used by the Greeksin war were sometimes of leather or wood ; 
they were, however, occasionally composed of brass, and some of 
the parts were of gold, silver, iron, or un. [have seen a helmet of 
iron, of considerable weight, which was found near Athens. Votive 
armour was also of a light quality : a helmet of this kind, with an 
inscription in ancient Greek characters, is iu the collection of Mr. 
Payue Kaight. 

——e—= 


SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE, 


IIE Indian dance is not only amusing but scientific ; it would 
create wonder and applause on any stage inEurope. The leader is 
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styled their chief,or Indian king. to whom the others pay implicit obe- 
dience The chief, and twelve Indian lads. from twelveto fiiteen years 
of age are dressedin the costume of .he country,viz.a short petticoat tied 
round the waist, and decorated with various coloured feathers, com- 
pose the whole of the body dress ; the petticoat extends almost to 
the knees, and is very tastefully ornamented ; round the head a corone 

of coloured paper, decorated with plumes of feathers, is displayed, 
and the long twisted black hair gives a finished appearance tu the 
whole. ‘The chief alone wears a mantle, adorned with pieces of 
scarlet cloth, gracefully thrown over his shoulders ; and, with a sort 
of sceptre in his hand, commands the whole. He wears a large 
coronet on his head. ‘The boys are all armed with bows and arrows, 
and having formed themselves into two lines, their king walks down 
the middle, and seats uimselfin the chair of state. He is supposed 
to personate Montezuma, who, on receiving a letter from the Cortez, 
demanding unconditional surrender of bis person and treasures, is so 
irritated and displeased, as to cause him to tear the letter in pieces 
before his body guard, and having imparted to them its contents, 
demands of them if they are willing to die in their Inca’s defence. 
‘Their answer is an instantane>us prostration of themselves at the feet 
of their monarch, in token of their firm resolution to defend him to 
the last extremity, and to die in his cause. They then on a sudden 
arise, and having strung theit bows, shew their readiness for imme- 
diate defence. ‘The piece then concludes, and dancing recommences, 
The pole dance in general closes the diversion of the afternoon; a 
dance so called from the production of a pole about 10 feet high, 
and about four or five inches in circumference. At the head is a 
round ball or truck, immediately under which are fastened twelve 
different coloured and various striped pieces of French tape, about 
half an inch broad, and about twelve feet each piece in length, The 
pele being kept perpendicularly supported, each Indian lad lays hold 
of a line of tape, which is drawn to its full length, the whole forming 
a large circle around the pole, one regularly covering his companion 
in front. At a signal from the chief, the music strikes up a favourite 
turn, and the circle becomes in motion, half of the performers facing 
to the right abuut: on the second signal each steps off, and meeting 
the others, they pass on in succession right and left, and so continue 
until the twelve lines of tape are entwined in checked order from 
the top to the bottom of the pole ; and su regular is the appearance, 
that it would be difficult to tind a flaw or a mistake. A bualt for the 
moment takes place, and the same process is again renewed to unwind 
the tape, which is as regularly completed as before, by inverting the 
dance and Icading from left to right. It is not only graceful, but the 
movements of the whole are in step and time te the various cadences 
which the instrument produces. At the various periods I saw this 
performance, the instrument was a violin, and the tune a favourite 
French waltz. 
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Extraordinary Particulars respecting the Calchaquis. 
From .Southey’s History of Brazil. 


N this side. were the fierce tribes comprehended under the ge- 
nerul name of Calchaquis, trom the country they inhabited, a 
long valley between mountains, which afforded them sate places of 
retreat.. Their language was a dialectof the Quichua, and their 
origin has been vartously referred to some Peruvians flying from the 
despatism of the Incas; to those who escaped from Almagro on his 
miserable expedition into Chili ; and to the adherents of the Jast 
princes of the Inca blood. Early writers, fond of theory, and 
looking every where for the lost tribes of Isracl, suppose these people 
to be of Jewish origin, because names were found among them 
resembling. David and Solomon ; because it was their custom, 
that asurviver should raise-ap seed to his deceascd brother; and 
because.their garments, which were long enough to reach the ground, 
were gathered up with a girdle. ‘This garment was made of Vienna 
wool, and was girt about them with great dexterity, when they 
wished to have their limbs at full liberty, for labour or for battle. 
They wore their hair long, and divided into tresses ; their arms were 
covered to the elbow with silver or copper plates, worn on the one 
as a guard against the bow string, aud on the other for uniformity, 
or ornament. Wives were dressed in only one colour ; maidens in 
many other vestiges of a civilization from which they had degraded, 
were foundamong them. ‘They had little idols wrought in copper, 
which they carried about them as their most precious things ; and 
amid the mternal disputes ia which their strength was consumed, 
they frequently listened to the mediation of the women, for barbarous 
as they were, says Techo, they easily granted any thing ct the request 
ot those who-bore and suckied them. 

The Sun was the chief object of their worship; they also wer- 
shipped Thunder and Laghti.ing, and erected to their honour huts as 
temples, upon which wands were placed adorned with feathers and 
sprinkled with Vicuna blood. ‘The earthly objects to which a retigious 
reverence was shown were certain trees, which were trimmed with 
feathers; and the stones which were heaped over the graves of their 
ancestors. Old feuds were often revived in their cups, and ia the 
frays which ensued it was a whimsical point of honour never to shrink 
from a blow, nor-to ward it off. ‘The bow was the weapon which 
they then used for sirrking, a clumsy substitute for a club, and 
theretofe perbaps prescribed for such occasions as less dangerous. 
At their banquets, the Priest consecrated to the Sun the skull ofa 
hind, stuck with arrows, and prayed fora good harvest ; the person 
to whom he delivered it was to be master of the next revels. All the 
friends and Sinsmen of asick man repaired to his hut, and continued 
there drinking as long as his disease lasted. ‘They planted arrows 


in the ground round the place where he lav, that Death might be 
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deterred from approaching: they buried with him his dogs, his 
horses, and his weapons, and abundance of garments which were 
presented as funcral offerings; and they burnt the house in which he 
died, as being a place to which Death knew the way, and mi-ht be 
tikely to return. They interred him with his eyes open, that he might 
see his way to the other world. The mourning was continued a 
whole year, during which the mourners painted themselves black. 
It was their notion, that death wes not in the course of nature, but 
was always the effect of some malignant interlerence: they were not 
the only people by whom this extraordinary notion was entertained ; 
and it necessarily produced heart burnings, enmity, and hatred. 
Souls, they thought, were converted into stars, which were bright in 
proportion to the rank of the deceased, and to the brave actions 
which they had performed ‘These people behaved with the utmost 
intrepidity against the Spaniards, whom they detested with their 
whole hearts ; the women who in other wars were so often the 
ministers of peace, would, if they saw their husbands give way be- 
fore these execrated enemies, drive them back to the battle with fire 
brands ; and rather than be made prisoners, they would rush upon the 
swords of theie oppressors, or throw themselves from the precipices. 
‘Their bows were of the same wood, straight as a staff when un- 
strung, and tall as the archer himself ; the strings were made of 
fox-gut, or of the fibres of a certain palm ; the arrows were headed 
with w od, or bone, or iron; the iron were the Ivast dangerous, the 
bone the most so, because they always broke in the wound; before 
they went to battle they selected the best arrows for especial service, 
‘They used also the three balled thong, which was found so formidable 
a weapon by the first Spaniards on the shores of the Plata. They hadno 
shields. though in their own wars some of them wore a leathern cuirass 
wh:eh was proof against arrows, but not aguinst the spear or the mus- 
quet : this armour impeded their agility so much, that meny did not 
chuse to be encumbered witk it. Sometimes the head of a warrior was 
ornamented with the wing of a large bird; all indeed, except those of 
the most acknowledged courage strove to make themselves terri ble in 
appearance forthis purpose one warrior wore on his head the skin‘of 
a stag with the horns, and another put the beak ot a toucan over his nose, 
They used all kinds of noisy instruments in war; the most sonorous 
was a trumpet made of an armadillo’s tail, fastened to the end of a 
recd. Jn battle they were incessantly in motion ; for it was absurd, 
they said, to stand still, like the Spaniards, and be shot at. The best 
security against them, therefore, was to present a musquet, but never 
to discharge 1t ; ay long as they supposed it to be loaded the bearer 
was perfectly sate from any attack at close quarters, for they were not 
sv ainbitious of victory as they were solicitous to escape death. 





THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 
Continued from Page 894. 


N reaching home I found our women folk sitting in woefut 
plight. Itis well known how wonderfully acute they geucrally 
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aré, either at raising up imaginary evils or at magnifying those 
that exist ; and our’s had made out a theory so fraught with misery 
and distress, that the poor things were quite overwhelmed with grief, 
** There were none of us ever to sce the house again tn life. ‘There 
was no possibility of the thing happening, all circumstances con- 


sidered. 


There was not a sheep in the country to be saved, nor, a 


single shepherd to be left alive—nothing but women! and there they 
were left, three poor helpless creatures, and the men lying dead out 


among the snow, and none to bring them home. 
what was to become of them!” 


Lord help them, 
They perfectly agreed in all this ; 


there was no dissenting voice ; and their prospects still continuing 
todarken with the fall of the night, they had no other resource left 
them, long before our arrival, but to litt up their voices and weep. 
The group consisted of a young lady, our master’s niece, and tuo 
servant girls, all of the same age, and beautiful as three spring days, 


every one of which are mild and sweet, but differ only 
No sooner bad I entered than every tongue 
hand was put in motion, the former to put forth queries 


brightness. 


faster 


a little in 


and. every 
than 


six tongues of men could answer them with any degree of precision, 


and the latter to rid me of the mcumbrances of snow and ice 


which I was loaded. One siit up the sewing of my 


frozen 


with 
plaid, 


anothet brushed the icicles from my locks, and a third untoosed my 
clotted snow boots ; we all arrived within a few minutes of each 
other, and all shared the same kind offices, and long string of | per- 
plexities narrated ; even our dogs shared in their caresses, and ready 
assistance in ridding them of the frozen snow, and the dear consis- 
tet creatures were ten me happier than if no storm or danger had 


existed, 


Letnoone suppose thateven amid toil and danger, the 
shepherd's life is destitute of enjoyment, 


Borthwick had found bis way home, without losing bis aim in the 


least. I bad deviated but bittle, save that | lost the river, and 


rc- 


mained a short tine in the country of the fairies, but the other two 


had a hard struggle for life. 


They went off, as 1 said formerly, in 


search of seventeen scores of my flock that bad been left ina place 


not far from the house, but 


f them, in 


searching for these they lost themselves, while it was yet early in the 


afternoon, 


They supposed they had gone by the house very near to 


it, for they had toiled ull dark among deep snow in the burn below ; 
and if John Burnet, a neigibeuring shepherd, bad not heard them 
calling. and found and conducted them home,. it would bave stood 
hard with them indeed, for none of us would have looked for thein 


in that direction, 


They were both very much exhausted, and the 
good man could not speak above his breath that night. 


Next morning the sky was clear, but a cold intemperate wind still 


blew from the north. 
mountains looked over every valley. 
lakes were obliterated, for ihe 


The torm of every biil was chan 


commensurate 


red, and new 
All traces of burns, rivers, and 


with 


the storm, and such as had never been witnessed in Scotland. Some 





registers that 1 have seen place this storm on the 24th of December, 
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a month too early; but that day was one of the finest winter days 
I ever saw, 

There having been 340 of my flock that had never been found at 
all during the preceding day, as soon as the morning dawned we 
sect out all to look forthem. It was a hideous looking scene—no 
one could cast his eyes around him and entertain any conception of 
sheep being saved. It was one picture of desolation. There is a 
deep glen lies between Blackhouse and Dry-hope, called the Hawk- 
shaw Church, which is full of trees. There was not the top of one 
of them to be seen, This may convey some idea how the country 
looked ; and no one can suspect that I would state circumstances 
otherwise than they are, when there are so many living who could 
confute me. 

When we came to the ground where these sheep should have been, 
there was not one of them above the snow. ITlere and there, at a 
great distance from each other, we could perceive the heads or horns 
of stragglers appearing, and these were easily got out, but when we 
had collected these few, we could find uo more. ‘They had been 
lying all abroad in a scattered state when the storm came on, and 
were covered over just as they had been lying. It wasona_ kind of 
slanting ground, that lay half beneath the wind, and the snow was 
uniformly from six toecight’feet deep. Under this the hogs were 
lying scattered over at least 100 acres of heathery ground. It was a 
very ill-looking concern. We went about boring with our long poles, 
and often did not find one bog in a quarter of an hour, But at 
length, a white shaggey colley, named Sparkie, that belonged to the 
cow herd boy, seemed to have comprehended something of our per- 
plexity, for we observed him plying and scraping in the snow with 
great violence, and always looking over his shoulderto us. Oa 
geing to the spot, we found that be had marked straight above a 
sheep. From that he flew to another, and so on to another, as fast as 
we could dig them out, and ten times faster, for he sometimes had 
twenty or thirty holes marked before hand. We gotout three hundred of 
that division before night, and about halfas many cn other parts of 
the farm, in addition to those we had rescued the day before; and 
the greater part of these would have been lost bad it not been for the 
voluntary exertions of Sparkie. Betore the saew went away (which 
lay only eight days) we had gotevery sieepon the farm out, dead 
or alive, except four; and that these were vet found was not 
Sparkie’s blame, for though they were buried below a mountain of 
show, at least forty or filty feet deep, he had again and again marked 
on the top of it above them. The sheep were all living when we 
found them, but those that were buried in the snow to a certain 
depth, being I suppose in a warm halt-suffecated state, though on 
being taken oat they bounded away like roes, yet the sudden change 
of atmosphere instantly paralyzed them, and they tell down, deprived 
of all power in their limbs. We bad great numbers of these to carry 
home and feed with the hand, but others that were very deep buried, 
died outright in a few minutes. We did not, however, lose above 
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sixty in all, but | am certain Sparkie saved us at least two hundred, 

We were for several days utterly ignorant how affairs stood with 
the country areund us, all communication between farms being cut 
off, at least all communication with such a wild place as that where 
I lived; but John Burnet. a neighbouring shepherd at another farm, 
was remarkably good at picking up the rumours that were afloat in 
the country, which he delighted to circulate without abatement. 
Manv people tell their stories by halves, and in a manner so cold and 
indifferent, that the purport can searcely be discerned, and if it is, 
cannot be believed; but that was not the case with John: he gave 
them with interest, and we were very much indebted to him for the 
daily intelligence we received that week ; for no sooner was the first 
brunt of the tempest got over, than John made point of going off 
ata tangent every day to learn what was going on. The accounts 
were most dismal ; the country was a charnel-house. The first day 
he brougbt us tidings of the loss of thousands of sheep, and likewise 
of the death of Robert Armstrong, a neighbour shepherd, one whom 
we all well knew, he having but lately left the Black-house to herd 
on anotherfarm ie died not above three hundred paces from a 
farm house, while at the same time it was known to them all that ke 
was there. His companion left him ata dike-side, and went in to 
procure assistance ; yet, night as it was, they could not reach him, 
though they attempted it again and again; and at length they were 
obliged to retarn, and suffer him to perish by the side of the dike. 
There were three of my own intimate acquainiances perished that 
night. ‘There was another shepherd named Watt, the circumstances 
vf whose death were peculiarly affecting. Hehad been to sec his 
sweetheart the night before, with whom he had finally agreed and 
settled every thing about their marriage; butit so happened in the 
inscrutable awards of Providence, that at the very time in which his 
banns were proclaimed in the church of Moffat, his companions were 
carrying bim home acerpse from the hill. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that itwasa received opinion 
all over the country, that sundry lives were lost, and a great many 
more endangered, by the administering of ardent spirits. to the sut- 
jerers while in a state of exhaustion. It was a practice against 
which | entered my vehement protest, nevertheless the voice of the 
multitude should never be disregarded. A litthe bread and sweet 
ynilk, or even a little bread and cold water, # was said proved a much 
saler restorative m the fields. ‘There is no denying that there were 
sone who took a glass of spirits that night that never spoke another 
word, eventhough they were continuing to walk and converse, when 
theic friends found them. 

On the other hand, there wasone woman who left her children, 
and tolluwed her husband’: dog, who brought ber to bis master lying 
in a state of insensibility. He had fallen down barcheaded among 
the snow, and was all covered over, save one ccrner of his plaid, - She 
had nething better to take with her when she set out than a bottle of 
sweet otk aad a littl vatuseal cake, and yet with the help of these 
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she so far recruited his spirits asto get him safe home, though not 
without long and active perseverance. She took two little vials with 
her, and in these she heated the milk in her bosom. That man would 
rot be disposed to laugh at the silliness of the sex for some time. 

It is perfectly unaccountable how easily people died that night. 
The frost must certainly have been prodigious, so intense as to have 
seized mumentarily on che vitals of those that overheated themselves 
by wading and toiling too patiently among the snow, a thing that 
is very aptly done. | have conversed with five or six that were 
carried home in a state of insensibility that night, who never would 
again have moved from the spot where they lay, and were only 
brought to life by rubbing and warm applications ; and they uni- 
formly declared that they feit no kind of pain or debility, farther 
than an irresistible desire to sleep. Many felldown while walking 
and speaking, ina sleep so sound as to resemble terpidity ; and 
there is little doubt that these who perished slept awsy in the same 
manner. I knew'a manwell, whose name was Andrew Murray, 
that perished on the snow on Menchmoor ; and he had taken it so 
deliberately, that he bad buttoned his coat, and folded his plaid, 
which he bad laid beneath his head for a bolster. 


To be concluded in our next. 
a 
DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH! OF ERRIS, 
By Mr, Trotter. 


N Erris we see no green crops, good enclosures, or gardens ; it is 

nature in her undress. But in the qualification and improvement 
of the mind, this interesting portion of Connaught excels most parts 
of Ireland. This people's persons are very govd, well formed, and 
active ; their dress neat and genteel. They resemble French pea- 
santsin many respects. They have abundance of food frem the vi 
cinity of the sea; producing quantities of fish and shell-fish, and the 
fertility of the land, much arising from the vast heaps of the muci- 
laginous scamoss thrown on thei shores, ‘They marry very young ; 
the girls at twelve or thirtecn, and the young lads at seventeen 
or cighteen, Nature finds nothing to damp her operations 
in this happy spot, and the genial passion of love, which scatters 
the sweetest roses in the carly part of life, inspires them to be happy 
ais sooa as possible, No cares tor the support of a future family 
impede them ; thesoft smile of Venus bids them early seize the golder 
moments of a fleeting life, and they obey. Accordingly, population 
is rapidly increasing ; but great tracts of mountain and heathy land 
are sull quite uuinhabited. Their houses in general are neat, well 
furnished, have good beds and linen, and are white-washed, and o. 
deceut appearance. ‘Their crops ate putatucs, vals, burley, an. 
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flax ; but.tithes are found very oppressive. ‘The great wants of the 
people of Erris are roads and markets. The nearest market town is 
forty miles distant from some parts ofit. A new road is planned, 
with the approbation of Goverument, it is said from Castlebar to the 
Mullet; but the burthen a very large undertaking of this kind must 
Jay on the land, will be heavy. 

When divine service had ended, every one walked about, and 
diverted themselves in the pattern. There I observed this pleasing 
people at my leisure. The men were very respectable and orderly ; 
the females possessed a great deal of beauty of the most delicate 
kind, and had fine teeth and hair. Their couutenances were of the 
Grecian or foreign antique cast, ] remarked at Achill, and full of 
sensibility and modesty. Llow those charming eyes spoke! Tow 
truly graceful did these Erns beautics appear! In this assemblage 
every thing was harmonious and tranquil,—the voices of all were 
low and soft. The language was almost universally Irish, and spoken 
by the gentle fair ones we saw, sounded sweet and clear, whilst the 
sinile from their lovely eyes dazzled, or the cordial shake of the 
hand, evinced their joy. Modesty, too, the first charm of the sex 
adorned these charming young women, and no intoxication disgraced 
the men. 

In some adjoining cottages the music of the Irish pipes resounded, 
and we visited thedancers. ‘They shewed grace and agility, and, as 
all the Irish do, seemed fond ofthe dance, and excelled in it. The 
beauty of the females was here seen to great advantage. I observed 
in these cottages a primitive degree of simplicity in the transparent 
parchment used for glass in their windews. ‘To us, who had now 
attained the extreme point of our walk,and had explored these re- 
mote regions, this entire scene was perfectly delightful. How 
many prejudices vanished! How many pleasing, social ideas suc- 
ceeded |! How delighted did I dwell mentally on my theory of a 
people happy, amiable, and civilized, dwelling in Ireland before the 
Milesians arrived! Was nota portion of chem yet surviving the 
iron pressure and cruel conflicts of Milesian kings? Was it not evi- 
dent, too, that English power had made no devastation bere, since 
so unchangedjand unvitiated a remnant of the Irish lived happily to 
this day under it? 





DANGER OF PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 


British adventurer had got into high favour at the court of a 
f Turkish pasha. One day the latter was explaining to him a 
part of the poliey by which he he ped to add anether pashalik to his 
dominions. “ Well, right,” said the obsequious dependant ; “* you 
will undoubtedly very soon have fwo strings to your bow” The pasha 
started, and our hapless countryman was never afterwards seen. The 
result may be casily guessed at. 














POETRY. 
SEDUCTION. 


From The Oxford Spy, a New Poem. 


Have known, of reason now bereft, 
Who thus was songht and courted, lost and left : 

One have I known, and oft to fancy’s view 

Will memory bring that lovely form avew : 

As pure she shone, in calmer, happier time, 
Above suspicioo, as unknown to crime ; 

Delight and love, where’er she moved, inspired; 

A father gazed and tremblingly admired! 

For her’s the form, that oft at dead of night, 

In heavenly visions glads the dreamer's sight ; 

Or such as floats in wounded Mosiem’s eyes 

To gild his death, and form his Paradise. 

Her’s was the smile, which every gloom could cheer, 
Bid anguish cease, and make destruction dear. 
Her’s was the iip, which breathed of more than heaven, 
Though none that lip might touch, and be forgiven, 
Her’s was the eye, whose mild and meltiog glance 
Could, with its silent speech, the soul entrance; 
The lightning flash, at summer evening sent, 
Quick, but serene, and bright, but innocent. 

Her’s was the timid bashfulness of face, 

Which sheds o’er lovely forms the loveliest grace; 
Mixed with the conscious, self approving smile 
Which beauty wears, when all adore the while— 
The voice in uative melody complete, 

Touchiuygly, deeply, exquisitely sweet, 

The soft light step, which none might safe behold, 
With the rich charm of nature's finest mould; 
Young, sparkling, playfulness of speech and air, 
Which told a breast uakaowa to crime and care ; 
The cuileless soul, as happy and as pure 

As nitant thought, the virtue as secure. 

Yet deeper feeimgs of atlection strove 

Deep in that beart, too capable of love. 


W hat is she now ?7—now racked with bitterest pain, 
With faded person, and bewildered brain! 
Yet hating reason, while she feeis the tear 
Of sorrowing sympathy, or insult's sneer ; 
Doomed ‘ricndless, hopeless, desolate to roam, 
Lost to her pride, ber virtue, and her home. 
Worse thau an orphav—for a father’s fame 
Sinks with her own, and shares his daughter's shame, 
What shall she do?— beloved, received no more, 
No pangs or tears Can former peace restore, 
Nor thts the worst ; another scene ts argh, 
‘Yoo sad for words to paint, or thonght to fly ; 
Qne dreary dark desponeency of grief, 
Which grows with lite, or seeks in death relief. 


Oh thou! by whom that lost one was betrayed, 
How hast thon marred what heaven so loveis madd 
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Now what thou canst not cure, in silence see 
For pity mast be mockery from thee. 
Yet think, ere deeper sunk in guilt’s abyss, 
If mercy can forgive a deed like this. 

The world forgives not her ; for one effence 
The world shuts mercy’s gate on penitence : 
And like the brand, which seals a villain’s shame, 
Forbids returns to virtue and to fame. 
Yet shame to those, the merciless, to them 
Who, proud in untried virtue, dare condemm ; 
To such, as still ip folly’s circle run, 
Too dull to feel, too cold to be undone: 
Or scarcely chaste in thought, yet safe from harm, 
Merely because they want the power to charm : 
Who with disgust, or mingled joy, and hate. 
Hear of the blighted name, the rnined fate 
OF all that once was beantiful —the eye 
More bright than their’s— the birth, perchance as high ; 
Who still disdain the fallen fair to raise, 
Bat think by cruelty to merit praise. 
Oh! let them know, that mercy is the grace 
Which throws a ray divine o’er mind and face. 


And shame, deep shame to custom’s partial laws, 
Which crowns the villain with insane applause! 
While, as he triumphs in his damned success, 

Men still admit, and women still caress. 

Where is the man, who can bis soul inspire 

With withering words, and point his words with fire, 
‘Fo shew those arts which female youth beguile, 
How poorly, meanly, despicably vile, 

Which but require some dev'lish dark disguise, 

The heart of marble, and the tongue of lies. 


—_—_—_ 
LOVE AND TIME. 


OVE wasa liétle blooming boy, 
Fond, innocent and true, 

His every smile was fraught with joy, 
And every joy was new, 

Till stealing trom his mother’s side, 
Phe urchin lost his way. 

And wandering far o’er deserts wide, 
Thus, weeping, poured his lay. 

* Oh, Time! I'll dress thy locks of snow 
With wreaths of fragrant flowers, 

And all that raptures can bestow 
Shall deck thy fleeting hours. 

But for one day, one fleeting day, 
Thy wings in pity spare, 

That I may homeward bend my way, 
For all my wreaths are there. 

Time cheated by his tears and sighs, 
The wily god confest, 

When soaring to his native skies, 
He sought his mother’s breast. 

Short was his bliss! the treach'rous boy 
Was hurled from clime to chime, 

And found amidst his proudest joy 

He’d still the wings of time. 





